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THE LATE WILLIAM ROSCOE. 
——<—— 

It is with pride and satisfaction we find, as might 
indeed have been naturally expected, that the me- 
mory of our late illustrious townman, Roscoe, is 
honoured throughvut the country, as evinced by the 
enthusiastic panegyrics of our public journalists, 
whose eulogy will be responded to by the civi 
lized world when the mournful tidings of his loss 
shall become known to literary men, patriots, and 
philanthropists of distant lands. ‘Through the me- 
dium of the Mercury and the Kaleidoscope it has 
been our melancholy duty to expatiate at length 
upon the moral, political, and intellectual excellence 
of our deceased townsman, and we have now to per- 
form the melancholy task of transferring from the 
Athen@um a memoir which is evidently from the 
pen of some writer who had the honour and hap- 
piness of Mr. Roscoe’s acquaintance or friendship. 
There was one circumstance connected with the 
history of our late friend which we are glad to see 
set right by the author of the article we are about 
to subjoin. It is a subject of much delicacy, but as 
it was brought before the public at the Liverpool 
meeting, held to promote the erection of a monu- 
ment to our departed townsman, and as the writer 
in the Atheneum has also very properly adverted to 
it in his sketch, we shall follow his example by 
stating what we know respecting a circumstance 
which has subjected our townsmen to considerable 
obloquy. In the last Mercury we published a letter 
which was addressed by Mr. Roberts to Mr. Wm. 
Rathbone, who communicated its contents to the 
meeting at the King’s Arms. As many persons, 
both in Liverpool and elsewhere, labour under the 
same misconception as Mr. Roberts does upon a 
point in which the character of our townsmen may 
be said to be implicated, we shall here transcribe a 
passage from the letter, in order to append to it the 
explanatory note which we published in the last 
Mercury. The following is the passage in Mr. Ro- 


berts’ letter, to which we would claim the attention 
of our readers :—*“ The philosopher and philanthro- 
“ pistis no more: yet his works survive. The bless- 
“ings he diffused around him, like those of his own 
“Lorenzo, have stamped a name and character on 
“his native place: his pen hath immortalized it! 
“And will Liverpool prove ungrateful and indif- 
“ferent? Forbid it, every generous sentiment! 
“Great is the tribute it sheuld pay to wipe away 
“the ignominy attached to it for its ingratitade to- 
“wards him in the hour of his adversity,—the sale 
“of his library.” 

The note with which we accompanied this passage 
in the Mercury was as follows :—“ We ought to set 
Mr. Roberts right here, although we must at the 
same time admit that a very general opinion prevai!s 
that the fact is as he has stated it. The result, how- 
ever, of our inquiry into the particulars of this deli- 
cate affair is, that several of the late Mr. Roscoe’s 
friends did wish to purchase his library, for the pur- 
pose of restoring itto him. When this was inti- 
mated to him, he declared that he could not possibly 
avail himself of the proffered kindness.”»—Editors of 
the Mercury. i Se 


——“ 5," 
(From the Atheneum.) 

This distinguished individual, of whom it would be 
difficult to say whether he were sre eminent for virtue 
or for talent, expired on the 40th June, at his house in 
Lodge-lane, Liverpool. His Lealth hah been declining 
for some time, and the infirmities of age, though not at- 
fecting his mental powers, had long rendered the repose 
and tranquillity of domestic privacy essential to his safety. 
Few persons, consequently, except the members of his 
family and his immediate connexions, have been allowed, 
of late, to enjoy the pleasure of his rich and useful con- 
versation; and he was thus already, to many people of 
the town on which he had conferred advantages of the 
most valuable description, as one of the great and good of 
a former age. But though this declining state of health, 
and the apprehensions which eighty years naturally inspire, 
had given warning of his approaching dissolution, the at- 
tack which carried him off was sudden ; and the letter 
which acquainted his sons in tewn with bis illness was 
followed the next day by one widich gave intelligence of 
his death. The career of Mr. Roscoe began like that of 
many other celebrated men under circumstances little cal- 
ulated to encourage ambition $ but the difficulties which 
subdue ordinary minds seem to be regarded by intellects 
of ahighcr order as only placed in their way to be over- 
come; and we are disposed to believe that genius stands 
greatly in.need of that moral chastening in its youth, 
which its buoyancy and pride would prevent its receiving 
from any other monitor but adversity. The parents of 
Mr. Roscoe were far from affluent, and, owing to this cir- 


at all, as the one chosen for him had so little to recom- 
mend it, and he was, in consequence, left to acquire the 
rudiments of education as his own natural good sense and 
ability dictated.—The experiment, nut dangerous only io 
such cases as his, succeeded. He read the best writers of 
his own language with delight and profit. As early as the 
age of sixteen, he wrote verses of considerable merit ; and 
as astill greater proof of the general strength of his mind, 
he was found qualified, at about the same time, to enter, 
as articled clerk, the office of Mr. Eyes, one of the most 
respectable solicitors of Liverpool. 

The most zealous attention to the studies of his profes 
sion and an equally zealous and an honourable endeavour 
to fulfil the wishes of his employer, characterized the 
young poet in his new situation, and he acquired golden 
opinions from all around him. But, careful as he was ia 
his more necessary occupations, he lost no portion of his 
admiration for studies of a lighter character; and, urged 
by the example of a friend to attempt the perusal of the 
Latin classics, he commenced the translation of Cicero’s 
de Amicitia. As it does not appear that he had any aid 
in his undertaking but such as he could derive from a 
grammar and dictionary, and, perhaps, the occasional sug- 
gestions of his friend, the task must have been one of no 
slight difficulty. But he succeeded in it sufficiently well 
to encourage him to proceed, and he continued his Latin 
studies till he bad made himself acquainted with all the 
best authors in that language. His professional avoca- 
tions were in the meantime attended to with unabated 
steadiness, and we have heard it said by one well ac- 
quainted with his early history, that he did as much of 
the office-work as all the other clerks together. 

The period of his apprenticeship bad not been long ex- 
pired when he was invited by Mr. Aspinall, a solicitor of 
extensive practice in Liverpool, to accept a share in his 
business. The invitation was, in many respects, advap- 
tageous to Mr. Roscoe, and it placed him in a situation in 
which his talents and industry could not fail of being pro- 
ductive of fortune and eminence. Hisliterary taste, haw- 
ever, suffered nothing from the increased demand which 
his professional cares now made upon his attention. Ja 
the midst of the most active pursuits he found time 
cultivate his early love for poetry and the arts in general, 
and in December, 1773, he delivered an ode before the 
society established in Liverpool for the encouragement of 
painting and sculpture, and some time after several lee- 
tures, which contained many indications of that elegance 
of taste for which he was subsequently distinguished 

But to the honour of this excellent man be it spoken, 
his genius was ever on the watch for opportunities of ser- 
ving the great cause of humanity, and his voice was heard 
among the first that were raised against the slave trade, 
On the appearance of a work, entitied ** Scriptural Re- 
searches into the Licentiousness of the Slave Trade,” 
written by a Spanish Jesuit, named Raymond Harris, he 
undertook the investigation of the subject, and produced 
a reply, which was published under the title of ** A Scrip- 
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forded him another ample and spirit-stirring theme; and 
both his heart and his imagination caught the fervour 
with which most men, like himself, at that eventful period, 
were inspired. His admirable ballads, ‘* Millfons, be 
free,’ and ** The Vine-covered Hills,” were echoed, not 
only through every part of the United Kingdom, but in 
France itself, with an enthusiasm which at once raised 
their author to the zenith of popularity. 

These topics, however, of temporary interest did not 
prevent him from forming schemes for establishing his 
literary reputation on a firmer basis; and, in 1790, he 
began his ** Life of Lorenzo de Medici,’’ a work which 
exhibits a greater variety of excellence than any of a similar 
kind that had appeared in our, or, perhaps, any modern 
language. It was published in 1796, and printed in 
Liverpool, at an office which Mr. Roscoe established at 
his own risk for that purpose. At the head of this esta- 
blishment he placed Mr. M‘Creery, who was recom- 
mended to him by early acquaintance and a similarity of 
taste, and whom we have heard pronounce the name of 
his venerable friend with the gratitude and affection which 
such a name must inspire in every worthy bosom. 

The flattering manner in-which the ** Life of Lorenzo” 
was received by the public was a reward which the author 
well merited at its hands. Few works of celebrity have 
been produced under circumstances of greater difficulty. 
No large collection of either books or manuscripts was to 

e found in the neighbourhood, and he had consequently to 
obtain his materials not only at a greater expense, but with 
many interruptions and delays. Add to this, the only time 
he could, or was willing to devote to the undertaking, were 
the hours which might very fairly have been expended in 
recreation of a lighter kind. The origin of his love for 
Italian literature is to be ascribed, we believe, to his ac- 
quaintance with a gentleman who was ardently attached 
to the pursuit, and who, during his travels in Italy, had 
collected several documents and notices which the historic 
eye of our author at once saw might be rendered highly 
useful to enlarge biographies of the Medici. As the most 
trifling circumstances, in regard to the productions of men 
of genius, are considered interesting, we may mention, 
that the whole manuscript of the ** Life of Lorenzo”’ was 
written with a single pen! 

Mr. Roscoe, soon after the appearance of this work, re- 
tired from practice as a solicitor, and entered himself at 
Gray's Inn, with the intention of becoming a barrister.— 
During his residence in town, he commenced the study of 
Greek ; and, in compliance with the suggestions of numer- 
ous admirers of his ** Life of Lorenzo,” began that of 
Leo the Tenth. This latter work appeared in 1805; 
and, shortly after its publication, he became a partner in 
the wealthy and long-established banking house of Clarke 
and Sons, of Liverpool. ‘The following year he was chosen 
member of Parliament for that town; and during the short 
period he occupied a seat in the House of Commons, he 
appeared as the warm and untiring friend of slave eman. 
cipation. At the dissolauon, which happened in 1807, 
Mr. Roscoe's party was not in a condition to secure his 
return again for the borough, and he declined standing, 
though urged to do so by a large body of his friends. His 
retirement, however, from Parliament, was not the con- 
sequence of any dislike to politics; and he continued, by 
means of pamphlets, to impress his sentiments on all the 
most Important questions of public interest. 

The extensive and prosperous concerns in which he was 
in the meantime engaged placed him in a situation of 
more than ordinary affluence, and his house became the 
resort of the most distinguished men of the country. 
Among his visiters were the Dukes of Sussex and Glou- 
cester, many noblemen eminent for their talents as well as 
station, and several of the highest literary characters of 
the age. The names of Rogers, Campbell, Parr, may be 
placed with those of his most intimate friends; and the 
present Lord Chancellor was connected with him by the 
double tie of personel and political attachment. The 
munificence with which he supported every project cal- 





culated for the public good, and the extent of his private 
charities, were in perfect harmony with the noble hos- 
pitality of his domestic establishment. The Atheneum, 
the Botanic Garden, and other literary and scientific in- 
stitutions, owed their origin or success mainly to his li- 
berality or judgment 3 and, while he thus sought to im- 
prove the taste of his fellow.townsmen by these judicious 
efforts, he formed a collection of books and paintings 
which rendered his own library one of the most splendid 
that a private individual had ever possessed. But while 
thus engaged in pursuits equally honourable to him as a 
man of business and a man of letters, the bank received a 
shock from the particular circumstance of the times, which 
it was alike impossible for human prudence to foresee or 
prevent. By that event, Mr. Roscoe, now verging to- 
wards the seventieth year of his age, found himself called 
upon to sustain a heavy trial of his fortitude. We need 
scarcely say, that it was sustained as wise and good men 
will ever bear such trials; and those who had loved 
and admired him before, instead of feeling any call upon 
their pity at his misfortunes, only loved and admired him 
more than ever. The magnanimity with which he refused 
to accept of his library, handsomely restored to him by the 
claimants on his estate, presented one of the many traits 
of his character on which the future biographer will love 
to expatiate. 

Since the above period, Mr. Roscoe lived in contented, 
and, we may add, elegant retirement; his name held in 
universal veneration, and his infirmities alleviated by the 
tender assiduities of affectionate children. His faculties 
remained active to the last; and we may say the same of 
his generous love of liberty, and his ardent and consistent 
benevolence. The progress of the reform question afforded 
him the highest pleasure, for he felt it as the triumph of 
opinions he had advocated through life; but his political 
feelings never perverted the goodness of his nature; and 
we have been informed by one of his nearest connexions, 
that while the examination of Prince Polignac and his as- 
sociates was pending, he wrote to General Lafayette, 
begzing him in the strongest terms not to let the triumph 
of French liberty be polluted by the shedding of one drop 
of blood on the scaffold. The general answered him as 
one man great and good might be expected to answer 
another of a similar charagter on such a subject. 

The literary merits of the author of the Lives of Lo- 
renzo and Leo the Tenth have been fully discussed by the 
public, and by critics of every description. His chief 
characteristics as a writer were the taste which enabled him, 
to appreciate the beautiful, under whatever form it can 
appear; and an amenity of style which has been rarely 
equalled. Considering, moreover, that he was the first 
English writer in the class of biography to which he de- 
voted his talents, he justly merits the claim of originality ; 
and to him, without dispute, belongs, in a great degree, 
the revival in this country of a taste for Italian literature 
and art. Of his character as a man we could hardly say 
too much—his virtues were so much in harmony with the 
unsullied dispositions of his heart, that wemust believethem 
to have been born there; they were at the same time so 
consistent with sound principle and reason, that they may 
be regarded as the fruit of religion and philosophy. 

The works which this admirable man has left in manu- 
script would form, we understand, several volumes; and 
we look forward to their appearance, with a lengthened 
biography by one of his talented sons, with pleasure and 
interest. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF EARL GREY. 
—~—— 


(From the Imperial Magazine.) 


The Greys, of Werke, in Northumberland, are of very 
old standing in that part of the kingdom ; and yet this fa- 
mily is only a branch from @ still more ancient stock, the 
original of which is lost in the cloud of antiquity. But 
**stemmata quid faciunt ;”’ therefore, leaving the tedious 
task of tracing the labyrinthine maze of pedigree to the 
genealogist, we shall barely say, that the direct ancestor 


¥ the present line was ennobled in the reign of James the 
first. 

The title then conferred, however, became dormant, til] 
revived by a fresh patent, in the person of Sir Chas. Grey, 
a General in the army, Knigh: of the Bath, and Governor 
of Guernsey. He was an officer of great experience, and 
had served with distinction in 1759, under Prince Ferdi. 
nand, at the battle of Minden. In 1802 he was created 
Baron Grey, and on the Ist of April, 1806, he was raised 
to the earldom. ‘This veteran of the old military school 
died at Fallowden-house, near Alnwick, on the 14th of 
November, 1807, in the 80th year of his age. By his 
lady, who was his first cousin, of the family of Grey, of 
Southwick, in the county of Durham, the Earl left five 
children. 

Charles, the second Earl Grey, was born at the family 
seat of Fallowden, March 13, 1764. He received his 
education first at Eton School, and next at King's Col. 
lege, Cambridge. At the age of eighteen he set out on 
the tour of Europe; and in Italy became acquainted with 
the late Duke ana Duchess of Cumberland, upon whose 
establishment he obtained a distinguished appointment, 
which procured his introduction to tie first personages on 
the Continent. Mr. Grey was in the suite of their Royal 
Highnesses when they had an interview with the sovereign 
Pontiff, Pius the Sixth, at Rome, in the spring of 1786. 
Soon afterwards he returned to England, where he had 
scarcely landed when a vacancy in the representation of 
his native county occurred, by the death of the Duke 
of Northumberland, and the consequent succession of 
his Grace’s second son to the peerage, by the title of Lord 
Lovaine, Baron of Alnwick, so created by the patent 
granted to the Duke, in 1784. 

Mr. Grey, on his arrival at this critical moment, was 
immediately invited by the gentlemen of Northumberland 
to offer himself as a candidate on this occasion ; and being 
supported by the ducal interest, he was returned the same 
year, without opposition. When elected as Knight of the 
Shire for this important county, Mr. Grey had but just 
completed the legal age of qualification for a seat in Par. 
liament; and what may here be mentioned as a remark. 
able circumstanee, his mother, who was supposed to have 
been past child-bearing, gave birth to a daughter at the 
precise period when her first-born received this proud mark 
of distinction. 

Young as he was, and surrounded on all sides by con- 
nexions decidedly ministerial, Mr. Grey immediately 
adopted an independent part, and joined the standard of 
Mr. Fox, by whom he was introduced into the Whig 
club. Temptations were certainly held out to bring him 
over to the other side; and his father, Sir Charles, was 
greatly mortified at sceing his son become a leading cha. 
racter in the phalanx of opposition: but he had taken his 
stand, and nothing could shake it; nor has he, during the 
period of nearly half a century, deviated from the prin- 
ciples with which he set out in his political life. 

His first, or as is commonly called, in parliamentary 
language, his maiden speech in the House of Commons, 
was an attack upon Mr, Pitt’s commercial treaty with 
France. The eloquence displayed by him on this occa- 
sion stamped him at once, in the public estimation, asa 
debater of the highest order; and, therefore, from this 
time he never rose without exciting attention, nor ended 
without making a strong impression on the minds of his 
hearers. 

There were now two subjects which more than any other 
agitated the nation, and furnished scope for declamation. 
These were—the motion for liquidating the debts of the 
Prince of Wales, and the proceedings for an impeachment 
of Warren Hastings. In the debates on both, Mr. Grey 
bore an active part. But on the former there arose an ex- 
traordinary discussion which might at an earlier period 
have been productive of very serious consequences. On 
the impeachment of the Governor-General of India, Mr 
Grey was chosen one of the managers, and at the trial he 
greatly distinguished himself in opening the several charges 
and examining the witnesses. When the regal functions 
were suspended by the mental malady of the King in 1788, 
Mr. Grey proved a zealous defender of the right of the 
Prince of Wales to the assumption of the regency, un- 
shackled by any restrictions; and in all the stormy debates 
which arose upon that great question he took a lively part, 
and on some occasions assailed the Ministers with uncom- 
mon severity. 

Hitherto the Whigs had preserved a formidable body 
of political strength, in number and talent. The union 
of the party, however, was soon afterwards broken by a 
difference of opinion between the two principals, Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Fox, upon the merits of the recent revo- 
lution in France. Shortly after this schism, a political 
society was formed under the denomination of ** The 





Friends of the People,’’ for the express purpose of obtain- 
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ing a parliamentary reform. To this association, which, 
less for its professed object than on account of the repub- 
lican tendencies of some of the members, was particularly 
obnoxious to the ardent loyalists, Mr. Grey and Mr. 
(now Sir) James Mackintosh belonged. Mr. Fox, how- 
ever, withheld the sanction of his name from the institu. 
tion ; whence many thought that after all he was but half 
areformer. Indeed, he acknowledged as much himself 
when questioned on the subject ;—"* I may be asked,” 
said Mr. Fox, ** why my name does not appear in the 
list of the society for reforo.? My reason is, that though 
I perceive great and enormous grievances, I do not see the 
renedy.” This was at the beginning of 1792; and on the 
last day of April that year, Mr. Grey rose in the House 
of Commons to give notice of his intention early in the en- 
suing se-sion to bring forward some propositions relative to 
parliamentary reform. In pursuance of this notice, Mr. 
Grey, on the 8th of May, 1793, brought forward his mo- 
tion, introducing it with a petition from the ** Society of 
the Friends of tae people,” praying for a thorough reform 
in, and shorter duration of, Parliament. This petition 
was of considerable length, and went into a general state- 
ment of the partial representation of the people in the 
House of Commons, as it then existed, by which the 
majority of members was returned by not more than fifteen 
hundred electors. The petition stated that Cornwall sent 
to Parliament, within one, as many asall Scotland. Itcom- 
plained of rotten boroughs, of the nomination of members 
by peers and other persons, and of various other corrupt 
practices. Mr. Grey having read the petition, entered 
into an elaborate train of proofs of the allegations it con- 
tained ; after which, he moved that the petition be re- 
ferred, with others presented at the same time, to a select 
committee, to examine, and report thereon. This gave 
rise to a long debate, which adjourned till the next 
day, when the motion was rejected by two hundred and 
eighty-two votes against forty-one. 

At this time war had become inevitable by the prepara- 
tions of Government, and the decisions in support of those 
measures by Parliament; and owing to the alarm which 
the progress of republicanism had excited, many of the 
old whigs appeared in favour of hostilities. Mr. Grey 
was one of the first, however, to oppose the current, by 
moving a long address to the King, disapproving of the 
whole conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers, as leading to no 
other termination than that of plunging their country into 
an unnecessary war. 

It need scarcely be observed, that this motion was ne- 
gatived without a division. But one part of this proposed 
address merits notice in the present sketch, as character- 
istic of the comprehensive statesman from whom it pro- 
ceeded; though many thought, at the time, that it was 
little better than an episodical superfetation. The passage 
is as follows :— 

** When Poland was about to recover from the long ca- 
lamities of anarchy, combined with oppression; after she 
had established an hereditary and limited monarchy like 
our own, and was peaceably employed in settling her in- 
ternal government; his Majesty’s Ministers, with appa- 
rent indifference and unconcern, have seen her become the 
victim of the most unprovoked and unprincipled invasion ; 
her territory overrun, her free constitution subverted, her 
national independence annihilated, and the general prin- 
ya of the security of nations wounded through her 
side.”’ 

On the 29th of January, 1795, Mr. Grey made another 
ineffectual attempt to put a stop to the ravages of war, by 
a motion for opening a negotiation with the cxisting go- 
vernment of France. Though he failed in persuading 
the House to accede to his proposition, he had the satisfac- 
tion of gaining over Mr. Wilberforce to his side, and of 
increasing the numbers in opposition to Ministers. In the 
same session, a message from the King was brought down 
to the House of Commons, recommending a suitable es- 
tablishment for the Prince of Wales on his marriage, and 
the adoption of some measure for the liquidation of his 
debts. The proposed addition to the inconie of his Royal 
Highness produced a warm opposition, in which no one 
was more prominent than Mr. Grey. ‘** He professed 
himself,” he said, ** as ready to support the real splendour 
of the Royal Family as any slippery sycophant of the 
court; but that he thought there was more true dignity 
in manifesting a heart alive to the distresses of millions, 
than in all those trappings which encumber, without adorn- 
ing, royalty.” He concluded with moving, that the ad- 
dition should be reduced from £65,000 to £40,000. This 
motion, though strongly supported, was lost by a majority 
of 169 votes. At the close of this session of Parliament, 
Mr. Grey moved articles of impeachment against Mr. 
Pitt, and the whole body of Ministers, for misapplying 
the public money; but though he traversed a vast space 


power of argument, the weight of numbers was on the 
other side. 

In the spring session of 1797, Mr. Grey brought forward 
a plan of parliamentary reform, which may be considered 
in some respects as the embryo or germ of that which is 
now in progress. He proposed to give the county of York 
four new members ;—to divide each county into two dis- 
tricts, each of which to return one member. Besides the 
freeholders, he proposed to give the right of voting to 
copyholders and leaseholders. In cities and boroughs he 
meant to extend the elective franchise to all householders 
paying taxes. He lastly proposed, that parliaments should 
be triennial. The motion for leave to bring in a bill upon 
this plan produced a long debate, and in the end it was 
negatived by a majority of one hundred and forty-nine 
votes, 

Mr. Grey continued to oppose the measures of Mr. 
Pitt with unabating zeal, as long as that Minister re- 
mained in power. In the same spirit he combated the 
greatest measure which distinguished the public lite of 
that extraordinary statesman—the union between Eng- 
land and Ireland. When the address was moved to the 
King, after the opening of the Imperial Parliament, in 
1801, Mr. Grey delivered an eloquent speech, at the out- 
set of which he solemnly declared himself hostile to the 
union then adopted,—hostile to every union between the 
two countries, except that founded upon the broad prin- 
ciples of 1782, which had for its base the independence of 
Ireland. During the same session, he took a wide survey 
of the state of the nation, on a motion of inquiry, which 
was rejected. From that period till the death of Mr. 
Pitt, in January, 1806, we find Mr. Grey uniformly in 
opposition. That event, and the coalition of Lord Gren- 
ville and Mr. Fox, produced a new administration, in 
which Mr. Grey, now become Lord Howick, by the ele- 
vation of his father to the peerage, took his seat in the 
Cabinet as First Lord of the Admiralty. 

By the death of Mr. Fox, in October following, his 
Lordship succeeded to the distinction of ministerial leader 
in the House of Commons; in which character he moved 
the bill for the total abolition of the African slave trade, 
which bill had been introduced and passed in the Upper 
House, on the motion of Lord Grenville. This may be 
considered as the Jast measure of the Cabinet; for, in less 
than two months, (March 5, 1807,) Lord Howick made a 
motion which was eventually the cause of his dismissal, 
and that of hiscolleagues. It was for leave to bring in a 
bill securing to all his Majesty’s subjects the privilege of 
serving in the army or navy, upon their taking an oath 
prescribed by act of Parliament; and for giving them the 
tree exercise of their respective religions. ‘The motion was 
opposed by Mr. Perceval, as an insidious attempt to re- 
move all the penal laws, and tit corporation and test acts 
among the rest. Lord Howick, now again in a private 
station, took his seat inthe House of Commons for Appleby, 
not choosing to incur the expense of a contested election 
for his native county, but before the next session, after the 
prorogation, he was called to the peerage, by the demise of 
his father. 

From that time little occurred in the public history of 
Karl Grey, to which much importance can be said to have 
attached, till the year 1812, when two overtures were made 
for his restoration to political power ; both of which, how. 
ever, he thought proper to decline. The first was, when 
the restrictions on the regent expired, at the beginning of 
that year. His Royal Highness, wishing to form a new 
administration, on an extended basis and a comprehensive 
principle, empowered the Duke of York to communicate 
with Lords Grey and Grenville on thesubject. The Duke 
did so; but the negociation failed, and Mr. Perceval re- 
tained his situation at the head of the Cabinet. Lord 
Boringdon, now Earl Morley, then moved an address to 
the Prince Regent, to form an administration, so composed 
as to unite the confidence and goodwill of all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects. In the debate that arose upon this 
motion, Earl Grey stated the points on which Lord Gren. 
ville and himself had declined a union with the present 
Ministers. The existing Administration, he said, was 
formed on the express principle of resistance to the Catholic 
claims; 2 principle loudly proclaimed by the person at the 
head of it,—from the moment he quitted the bar, to take 
a share of political life, up to the present instant; and of 
course, where he led, the rest were obliged to follow. In 
conclusion, Karl Grey said, the most momentous of all his 
objections against the present system of government, was 
the existence of an unseen and separate influence behind 
the throne. 

The death of Mr. Percevaly which happened shortly 
afterwards, opened fresh grounds tor an administration 
upon a broad principle. Ascordingly, a commission 
was viven to the Marquis Wellesley; who, finding ob- 


trust. The same powers for negotiation were transferred 
to Earl Moira, who treated with Lords Grey and Grenville 
upon a basis that seemed to promise a removal of all im- 
pediments, since the Regent had left the line of policy en- 
tirely to their own discretion. Even this proposal also 
failed, from a cause which no politician, however gifted, 
could have foreseen or surmised. On this subject the fol- 
lowing circumstances came to light. 

Lord Yarmouth, now Marquis of Hertford, who held 
the principal place in the Regent’s household, and who 
was the person, probably, whose private influence was 
most dreaded, affirmed, in the House of Commons, that it 
was the intention of himself and bis friends to resign their 
situations previously to the entrance of the new ministry 
into office. Mr. Ponsonby, on the other hand, the leader 
of the Opposition, asserted that neither himself nor Lords 
Grey and Grenville knew of any such intention, and had 
not the remotest idea that it existed. The other fact was 
still more extraordinary. Mr. Canning, in giving an ac- 
count of these negotiations, said that he was authorized to 
state some particulars of Lord Moira’s conduct. His 
Lordship having put the question directly to the Prince 
Regent, **Is your Royal Highness prepared, if 1 should 
so advise it, to part with all the officers of your house- 
hold?” The answer was, **I am.” ** Then,” said his 
Lordship, ** your Royal Highness shall not part with one 
of them.” 

Here closed this politicaldrama: from which it may be 
said, that it adds one more illustration of the truth, that 
great events spring from little causes. 

After this, the life of Earl Grey was passed in compa- 
rative seclusion from public life, till the sudden extinction 
of the Wellington administration brought him forth with 
greater splendour than ever. But here the task of doing 
Justice to the subject must be left to some future Tacitus 
or Plutarch. 

In person, Earl Grey is tall and thin, and his constitu- 
tion appears to have suffered but little from disease, or the 
encroachments of age. His features are in general placid ; 
but his countenance, though dignified and intellectual, is 
sometimes clouded with severity. 

In 1793, his Lordship married Miss Mary Brabazon, 
daughter of Lord Ponsonby, by whom he has a numerous 
family; the eldest of whom, Lord Howick, is now the re- 
presentative of Northumberland. 





NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing pase imi- 
TATIONS of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND awnp SON, 

Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 
Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, reapect- 
ully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 
** A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d.. 7s., 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 
This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, #8 due attention to Children s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &e. 
The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 

and Damp Atmospheres, b 
ROWLAND'S KA LYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surprisingenergy,in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a« 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

By its soothing 2nd ameliorating propertiesit Immediately 


Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; hea's 
harshand rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relict 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarthig 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infalliblespecific,a prompt resouree, 
and, as eonducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and In- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pinta at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. eaeh. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE its Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold. 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle. 
strect; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond- 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 
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allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold ° 
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CHARITY. 
- 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY AND 


ASYLUM. 
God working ever on a social plan, 
By various ties attaches man to man; 
He made at first, though free and unconfined, 
One man the common father of the kind; 
That ev'ry tribe, though placed as he sees best, 
Where seas or deserts part them from the rest, 
Diff'ring in language, manners, or in face, 
Might feel themselves allied to all the race.—COWPER 





Thus Cowper sang, the tender, and refined, 
Of soul that sympathized with all mankind, 
And yet he sings, though numbered with the dead, 
And would that now his gentle influence shed, 
Would that on ours, Ais spirit might descend 
Prompting the wretched ever to befriend, 
For all that live to feel !—but soft—lI see 
A gathering throng slow moving silently, 
And in the midst a mangled form is borne 
Rigid, and wan as life's last spark had flown ! 


Hark !—'tis of mortal agony the cry, 
Of suffering nature in extremity !— 
Aid him, oh, aid !—swift to his home—away ! 
Death urges on impatient of delay: — 
See how the quivering nerve, convulsed, is torn; 
The fast receding pulse—the stifled groan— 
On—onward to his home—yet, ah, forbear! 
*T were but to yield him, helpless, to despair, 
For what has penury, alas, to give 
Can soothe, or bid the half expiring live? 
No! onward bear him to yon mansion, blest, 
Pity’s asylum for the sick distrest, 
There, where with ready aid, within its gates, 
The good Samaritan unwearied waits; 
There where sweet Charity, with pious care, 
For woes to which humanity is heir, 
For every woe a balsam would supply, 
And wipe the tear from Misery’s pleading eye, 
Thither the fainting and the maimed convey: 
Life’s tide is ebbing fast away—away ! 
E’en now exulting Death his triumph hails, 
Launches his bark, and spreads his viewless sails’ 


And, lo! as guardians of yon mansion fair, 
Methinks attendant spirits hover there, 
Shedding around a more than earthly grace, 
And blest, and blessing, hallowing the place! 
And hallowed Is it!—hallowed, and divine, 
Of heavenly Charity the glorious shrine! 
Aud shall it perish, lacking genial ald, 

And shall its honours in the dust be laid? 

Forbid it, Mercy! and, forbid it ye 

Whom want assails not, nor adversity !— 

Forbid it ye to happier fortune born, 

Ye upon whom prosperity has shone ;— 

Forbid it Christians !—brothers—felow.men’ 
Fairer than monarch’s fairest diadem 

Is charity that pleads a stranger's woes, 

Aud would, the wound it knows not, seek to close : 


Fairer than sounding titles, or renown, 

Than Learning's wreath, or Glory’s laurel crown ; 
And Charity yet nobler meed awaits,— 
Acceptance hers at heaven's eternal gates ; 

Hers the bright recompence in realms above 
Where augels celebrate Redeeming Love! 


Liverpool, G. 





E’en now the prayers that supplicate for thee 
Are stealing soft through heaven's immensity— 
With seraph tongue they plead ! and when that thou 
The vale of death shalt¢read, and on thy brow 
Slow steal the damps of dissolution, chill, 
Thy soul, secure, sha)l know, nor “ fear no il!,” 
But as the dove from troubled waters borne, 
Triumphant to its Saviour God return !— 


A moment pause—the sympathetic tear 
Prompts yet another mansion, rising near ; 
But here humanity, with silent awe, 
A veil impervious would in pity draw, 
And screen from general gaze, with purpose kind, 
The ruin, mournful, of the prostrate mind! 


Hark to the varied tones of mirth, and woe, 
The laugh wild mingling with lamentings low!— 
Mark the poor maniac’s cheek of hectic dye, 

The fearful language of the frenzied eye; 

The tear unconscious whence the source of grief, 
Despair, defying, that still mocks relief! 
Enough, enough !—’twere sacrilege to show 

The dread varieties of mental woe: 

Sacred the victim, let oblivion spread 

Her deepest shadows round the living dead :— 
Got pluck the arrow from the stricken breast, 
Man’s privilege the noblest, and his best. 








MY HOME IS THE WORLD. 
—— 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 
Speed, speed, my vessel! the shore is in sight, 
The breezes are fair, we shall anchor to-night; 
To-morrow, at sun-rise, once more I shall stand 
On the sea-beaten shore of my dear native land. 


Ah! why does despondency weigh down my heart? 
Such thoughts are for friends who reluctantly part; 
I come from an exile of twenty long years, 

Yet I gaze on my country through fast-falling tears! 


I see the hills purple with bells of the heath, 

And my own happy valley that nestles beneath, 

And the fragrant white blossoms spread over the thorn 
That grows near the cottage in which I was born. 


It cannot be changed—no, the clematis climbs 

O’er the gay little porch, as it did in old times; 

And the seat where my father reclined is still there— 
But where is my father ?—oh, answer me, where? 


My mother’s own casement, the chamber she loved, 

Is there—overlooking the lawn where I roved; 

She thoughtfully sat with her hand o’er her brow, 
Asshe watched her young darling—ah ! whereis she now? 


And there is my poor sister’s garden : how wild 

Were the innocent sports of that beautiful child! 

Her voice had a spell in its musical tone, 

And her cheek was like rose leaves —ah, where is she gone! 


No father reclines in the clematis seat ! 

No mother looks forth from the shaded retreat ! 

No sister is there, stealing slyly away, 

Till the half-suppressed laughter betray’d where she lay ! 
How oft in my exile, when kind friends were near, 

I've slighted their kindness, and sigh’d to be here! 

How oft have I said, ‘‘ Could I once again see 

That sweet little valley, how blest should I be!” 


How blest: oh! it is not a valley like this 

That unaided can realize visions of bliss; 

For voices I listen—and then I look round 

For light steps that used to trip after the sound! 


But see! this green path-—I remember it well— 

'Tis the way to the church—hark ! the toll of the bell! 
Oh! oft in my boyhood a truant I've strayed 

To yonder dark yew tree, and slept in its shade. 





But surely the pathway is narrower now! 

No smooth place is left ‘neath the dark-yew tree bough! 
O'’er tablets inscribed with sad records I tread, 

And the home I have sought is the home of the dead! 


And was it for this I looked forward so long, 

And shrunk from the sweetness of Italy’s song? 

And turn’d from the dance of the dark girl of Spain? 
And wept for my country again and again? 


And was it for this to my casement I crept 

To gaze on the deep when I dreamed that I slept? 

To think of fond meetings—the weleome—the kiss—~ 
The friendly hand’s pressure—ah! was it for this? 


When those who so long have been absent, return 
To the scenes of their childhood, it is but to mourn; 
Wounds open afresh that time nearly had healed, 
And the ills of a life at one glance are revealed. 


Speed, speed, my fleet vessel ! the tempest may rave,— 
There's calm for my heart in the dash of the wave: 
Speed, speed, my fleet vessel! the sails are unfurl'd, 
Oh! ask me not whither—my home is the world 





“T AM FAR FROM.HOME.” 
BY MISS JRWSBURY. 


Iam far, far from Caffer-land, far, far away 

From the blossoming trees that the sun made so gay; 
From the deep flowing rivers, the ever-bright sky, 

And birds that were brighter than flowers could they fly; 
And though England be greener, each step that I roam, 
But helps to remind me—I'm far, far from home! 


I remember it well ;—and the hut that wes ours, 
Hedged in by mimosas with yellow ball-flowers, 

And the dwarf-coral-tree where the sugar-bird clung, 
Nor left till the blossoms all withering hung; 

How I gathered wild figs and the rock honeycomb, 
When I was not, as now I am—far, far from home! 


And the tales of my father so brave and so dear, 

How he hunted the lion with musket and spear, 

At the elephant’s eye with deadly aim thrust, 

Until, like a mountain, he rolled in the dust; 

And then how my mother—O yonder sea-foam, 

How it makes me remember I'm far, far from my home! 


But still they were kind friends that brought me away, 
My father and mother are dead many a day, 

And though wreaths of the Babylon-willow no more 

I shall weave, or pick nautilus shells on the shore, 

I can learn what will teach me, wherever I roam, 

To look up to Heaven, and feel not far from home. 





“© THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE.”—No. V. 
The Englishman in this quarter, at least, sustains his 
character. He has all the merits of his ancestors; and 
although arrived at the fifth generation, improvement has 
not deteriorated his merits, nor prosperity spoiled bis man- 
ners. We have for the present month another sterling 
number, and regret that the late period at which we re- 
ceived it, and a pressure of matter, will not permit of our 
doing more than giving the following extract this week : 
THE DEATH-BED. 
We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro! 


So silently we seemed to speak— 
So slowly moved about ! 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 

Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied — 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died! 

For when the morn came dim and sad 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours! 
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TALES, ROMANCES, &c. 








IN SEARCH OF A SITUATION. 
— 
ORIGINAL. 





«Sweet are the uses of adversity; 
Which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” 

The long-wished-for day at length arrived that 
hailed the birthday of my freedom from a bondage 
by indenture, of seven years’ laborious servitude, un- 

der a“ man of the woild;” and surely [ can never 
forget the enthusiastic manner in which I exclaimed 
“Tam free,’ on that eventful day. However, the 
sequel proved I was only free to increased cares and 
disappointments. 

With an elated heart I set out for Liverpool, 
where I felt convinced my mercantile knowledge 
would soon be appreciated, and an excellent situa 
tion immediately obtained. I provided, or rather 

my discreet sister provided, several introductory let- 
ters to merchants resident there ; and an abrupt de- 
parture saw me on the coach for that commercial 
town. 

On my arrival I procured genteel lodgings, and 
next morning I set off in search of a situation ; but 
the hum and bustle of commerce drew me from my 
aim, and three days elapsed in admiring and won 
dering at the extent of the docks, the magnificence of 
the public buildings, &c., when I awoke from my 
inertness with—“ This wont do; it really wont; I 
must commence in earnest to-morrow morning:” 
and I accordingly visited the advertising offices, and 
perused the wanted columns of the day’s paper, and 
was fortunate enough to find a vacancy advertised in 
the Mercury :—* Wanted, a young man, whohasa tho. 
rough knowledge of book-keeping and accounts; a 
reference as to character and ability will be required. 
Address, Box —, Postoffice.” I immediately 
wrote in my best hand an application, saying as 
much as I could as to ability, &c., and consigned it, 
with a prayer for success, to the Postoffice: but a 
few days convinced me I was not the chosen one, as 
I never heard any thing more concerning it. It was 
not long ere I applied again for a situation as a tra- 
veller, advertised in another paper, but without suc- 
cess. Another day, another vacancy, and another 
application, and all in vain ; but patience and per- 
severance were my watch-words. 

I now began to perceive I was an unwelcome 
daily visitor at the office of a gentleman who had 
consented to allow my letters to be directed there ; 
in fact, I thought I appeared unwelcome to the town; 
and tired with my own fruitless exertions, I deter- 
mined to use my introductory letters, and selected 
one to Mr. B., merchant, for the experiment. I ob. 
tained an audience in his private office ; but he eyed 
me, on my entrance, as if he anticipated my errand ; 
for there is something about a man out of a situa- 
tion by which he is easily distinguished. ‘“ Who is 
this letter from ?” he coldly inquired; and on being 
informed, “Ha! out of a situation, I perceive. How 
is Mr. B.? When did you see him last?” But be. 
fore I could answer his inquiries he resumed, “1 
have no vacancy myself; but if [ shonld hear of 

any thing ['ll let you know.” I thanked him, and 
begged permission to call again in a few days: but 
he told me I need not give myself the trouble, as he 





I forgot to leave my address, and therefore never heard 
from him. I then tried my fortune with another, 
addressed to Mr. L. He could not be seen, I was 
informed by the clerk. Was it any thing he could 
deliver? he inquired. I put the letter in his hands, 
and he forwarded it to Mr. L. in a private office. 
A few minutes elapsed and the clerk was called in ; 
I could distinctly hear what passed between them. 
“ Ask the young man,—I suppose he is waiting,—ask 
him how my friend Mr.R. is, and tell him I am not 
in the way of hearing of vacancies ;” but the clerk, 
feeling for my distress, told me, in language which 
his master had neither the politeness nor humanity 
to use, that Mr. L. was sorry, &c., and should feel 
happy to render me any assistance, &c. ; and yet this 
august personage (Mr. L.) had served years in the 
same school of adversity, and had been reduced to 
the necessity of going to bed whilst his landlady 
washed the shirt in which -he appeared when he be- 
came the successful candidate for the situation which 
led him to fortune. I left the office, the indignant 
blood boiling within me, and wishing any thing but 
benedictions on his head, and yet, I am sorry to say, 
he since has 
* Felt the influence of malignant star.” 


I took, promiscuously, from the remaining four 
letters, one which happened to be for Mr. M., in the 
immediate neighbourhood, resolving, whether fortu- 
nate or otherwise, to consign the others to the flames. 
I was fortunate enough to find him disengaged, and 
had a private interview. He was a man whose pe 
netrating eye seemed to read my wants; a man of 
peculiar behaviour and thinking, and I leave the 
reader to judge of his speech, which T give verbatim 
as far as my memory serves. On my putting the 
letter in his hands, he remarked: “ Well, young 
man, I perceive this is from my friend Mr. C., at 
least it’s like his handwriting—(forcing a kind of 
laugh at the circumstance of recognition)—how was 
he and the family when you feft.”” I answered him 
whilst he was perusing the letter. “ In search of a 
situation 1 find,—well—don’t let me discourage you,” 
said he: “ but it really is a piece of indiscretion to 
leave a place where you are well known to come to 
another, a complete stranger; besides, only consi 
der, suppose a vacancy should occur, the preference 
would certainly be given to one who is acquainted 
with the lovalities of the town, trade, &c., and there- 
fore J see but little chance of your succeeding: but 
don’t let me discourage vou; all I have got to say 
is, a young man should always remain in the town 
where he is known, so long as he can keep his cha- 
racter; and he will find great difficulty in succeed- 
ing any where after that isgone. For my own part I 
have no opening in my establishment at present ; 
indeed if I had I cculd not, for the first three 
months, allow any thing in the shape of a stipend. 
As I said before, I have got my complement in the 
office; however, as you are so well recommended by 
Mr. C., I will allow you to come here until you meet 
with a situation, which will be much better than 
lounging or rambling about the town.”’ A pretty 
compliment to one who had served seven years in 
the same department of commerce, and that with a 
most extensive house: but because not acquainted 
with the localities of the town and trade I must be 
estimated at the low grade of acountry lad! J found, 
during a prosing of half an hou, that his great aim, 
was to underrate ability, and by a show of liberality 





would let me know if he should hear of any thing. 


rate. But I was not exactly of his way of thinking, 
which he soon perceived; and our interview was 
closed by his saying, “ Well, if I can do nothing for 
you, I'll do nothing against you; 1 can’t say fairer.” 
I thanked him, and we parted, 

Thus ended another week under no better au- 
spices than before; my finances becoming low, I 
changed my lodgings, and farmed the remainder of 
my money to the best advantage. Time kept steal- 
ing on; every day applying, every day disap- 
pointed: ’tis true I hada note to attend an office 
where I had been making application, but it would 
noi answer even my purpose. A salary of twenty 
pounds per annum for twelve hours work per day [ 
thought worse than starving, and therefore refused 
it; for, like the Vicar of Wakefield, I had a “ knack 
of hoping” for brighter, balmier days. At another 
time I ventured to undertake the eagrossing of a 
deed (I had studied ornamental writing) for an at- 
torney, which occupied me two days and a night, 
and for which I received—nothing. The scurvy 
scoundrel, attorney is too good a name for him, 
pleaded his own case most fluently, telling me that 
the work was not professionally done, and therefore 
he must first consider what I deserved, ere he could 
pay me any thing; but the number of “ call agains’’ 
disgusted me, and I never received a shilling for it. 
What sorry luck for eleven weeks’ probation! and 
yet, even this little success induced me to think 
that the eye of the public was upon me, and 
Ll was ever busying about, and if I chanced 
to look in a shop-window, it was always done 
in a run-away posture ; every artifice I could devise 
was used, but all proved abortive. Few, indeed, can 
rightly estimate the painful intensity of such an ex- 
istence, spent thus by one who had been, for seven 
years, trained to think of nothing but business, and 
yet to be, in the midst of it, doing nothing. Atsuch 
a time I have thought every thing conspired against 
me—the very town-clocks seemed to mock and prv- 
long my misery by their slow -footedness. Hope for- 





sook me, and, giving way to desponding thoughtful. 
ness, I could almost have cursed God and died: but 
his wisdom shines through darkness, and “ behind 
a frowning Providence he hides a smiling face.” 

I frequently met with a young man pursuing the 
same inquiry at the different offices, &c., who, after 
he had got settled himself, introduced me to a con- 
cern, the owner of which immediately professed a 
friendly feeling towards me, and raised my expec- 
tations high with one of his hair-brained schemes, 
which, when tried, proved a complete failure, and [ 
was abruptly tuld in a few weeks my services were 
no longer wanted. I found afterwards that he had 
served several in the same way, and had more than 
once lured young men from their situations by splea- 
did professions and promises only to be entrapped ; 
and away they were sent to sink or swim iu the 
ocean of life. It does not require much foresight to 
anticipate the result of such new-fangled actions— 
he was made to drink deep of the cup he had so 
frequently handed others. 

Distress now stared me every where, and, reducett 
to the last shilling, ] knew not how to act; a stub. 
born pride, which not even wisery could subdue, 
prevented me from applying to my relations for pr 

cuniary assistance ; indeed the same dirty feelimy 
would not allow me to write to them at all, to their 
great discomfiture and frequent solicitations. My 





convert that ability to his owm purposes, at a cheap 


landlady was prompt in her de:nands for her weekly 
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rental, but having my books, &c. in her possession, 
she did not trouble me so much as I anticipated. I 
now began to fear that all my little chattels would 
soon be reduced to the portable compass of a pawn- 
ticket, but, by entreaty, they were saved that honour. 
My hat and coat by continual brushing, for I wished 
to appear neat and clean, changed their colour; 
my black coat had grown white about the seams, 
and my-hat brown and bare about the edges; to re- 


recklessness employed the means which would have 
shed lustre on my existence for weeks. 
Compelled by poverty I now determined to ac- 


considered myself too good for this or that; and 
I soon found an opportunity of trying my resolution. 
“ An errand boy wanted,” was wafered on a book- 
sellers shop window. I applied; he seemed sur- 
prised at the application, and kindly inquired into 





medy which I carefully inked them with a feather, 
appearing (although I could not then see it as such) | 
like a trimming of braid around them, and what | 
little fur remained on my hat was always brushed 
one even way. My shocs were no sooner soiled than 
they were cleaned again ; my hair combed oftener 
than required, but it had long petitioned in vain for 
the barber's assistance; and my very finger nails were 
in keeping with my gencral appearance, for they had 
grown thin with constant scraping and cleaning. 
Often has a clean shirt-collar done the office of 
the shirt ; indeed, ever thing, more or less, partook 
of striving poverty. Hunger and I were good friends; 
a day or two we have lived frequently together, aud 
had it not been for the kindness of mine hostess, who 
was always grumbling with me, and she knew not 
why, but who could not see a fellow-mortal starve, I 
verily believe I should not have been in the land of the 
living. Often have I returned in an evening, after 
a day spent in tedious search, and without breaking 
my fast, when I have been accosted by surly remarks 
and questions, and yet I have seen the tear start in 
her angry eye, but it was a tear shed from the purest 
founts of humanity, a tear to be registered in heaven, 
and I have ate the bread of her giving with grati- 
tude. 

The strange remarks of Mr. M. frequently oc- 
curred to my mind, and seemed to be an augury of 
my fate. I wished I had stopped in the “town where 
I was known,” or even to have accepted the £20 
salary per year offered me. 

** How readily we wish time spent revoked, 
That we might try the ground again, where once 
(Through inexperience as we now perceive) 
We miss’d the happiness we might have found.” 

One circumstance I should not forget,—a God. 
send, at the hand of reluctance. Passing along Pa- 
radise-street, ene evening, I met an old school-fellow, 
along with two smart young gentlemen. T plainly 
perceived he recognised me, though he passed with- 
out moving or speaking. ‘They turned the corner of 
Richmond-street, and | moved on; but to my sur- 
prise he left his companions and came to me. I re- 
lated my sad tale to him, as briefly as possible, for 
I could perceive he was impatient of delay. | e 
pulled out a handful of silver, and selected two half 
crowns, which he gave to me, remarking he would 
have given me more, but was geing to see Liston 
perform at the theatre, and would want all the mo 
ney he had with him. Had I been possessed of five 
shillings I would have spurned the gift; but po 
verty and distress are poor garments for the inde- 
pendent mind. Could he not forego a few hours’ 
pleasure, or a night’s debauch, for the many days I 
had vainly endeavoured at school to drive into his 
dull pate what a vulgar fraction was? Could he not 
remember when he stole my birthright, in obtaining 
the prize for essay writing, which I wrote to protect 
him from disgrace, and which was preferred before 
the one bearing my signature? No; all was swal- 


my circumstances. He relieved me, and in three 
days procured me a situation of £100 per year, 
which soon enabled me to defray al! my debts and 
assume a respectable appearance. Three years af- 
terwards I was taken into partnership, in the opu- 
lent firm of —, and became rich, and willing 
to relieve the destitute wherever I could find 
them. 

If men in office and power would only consider 
what benefactions they could confer by a single 
effort of their own ; how they could lighten and al- 
leviate the sufferings of virtue, bowed down by mis- 
fortune; and what prayers would ascend to the 
Almighty for their preservation, offered up from 
hearts grateful for benefits received, they would find 
in it its own rich reward. 

I shall never forget the enthusiastic manner in 
which I exclaimed “I am free!” on the day my ap- 
prenticeship expired, and contrasting it with the 
sequel of life, my bondage and my freedom, I have 
appeared like a stray canary from its cage, or a child 
longing for manhood. 

“Ye tiny elves that guiltless sport 
Like linnets in the bush, 
Little ye know the ills ye crave, 
When manhood is your wish; 
The losses, 
The crosses, 
That active man engage, 
The fears all, 
The tears all, 
Of dim declining age.”—Burns. 
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METEORCLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 





“Barometer | Extreme] Thermo-| Extreme] state of Remarks 
at during | merer 8 |Heat du Wind at 
Noon. Night. | Morning. |ring Day.| at Noon. Noon. 
July! 
27 | 3914) 57 0} 64 O| 71 O} N.  |Fair. 


26 29 95| 61 0} 67 0} 72 Of} N. [Fair 
29 25 94) 60 O; 64 0| 74 O ° 
20°30 00} 65 OO} 69 0} 78 OF SE. |Fair. 
hoe 30 00 | 65 O|} 72 0} 80 O sS. Fair. 
Aug. 
29 90! 64 0] 69 0} 77 O| NN. \Fair. 
2 29 84!) 60 O| 66 O}] 73 O} E.N.E. ‘Cloudy. 

















July 29th, Six, a.m. slight showers. 
REMARKS FOR JULY. 

Mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:82; mean tempe- 
rature—extreroe during night, 56:13 3 eight, a.m. 61:17; 
noon, 67:12; extreme during day, 69:73 general mean, 
63:20; maximum of temperature during month, (3ist,) 
80; minimum, (4th,) 52; prevailing winds, westerly. 
Summary of the weather.—22 days fair, 4 cloudy, 3 


cept any situation that camein my way, and no longer | 
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MANCHESTER MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, 
—— 

From a recent printed report, which has been politely 
forwarded to us, we transcribe a considerable portion of 
the appeal of Mr. John Davies, M.W.S., in behalf of 
| the Manchester Mechanics’ Institution. The portion we 
| have omitted relates chiefly to local and financial matters; 
| that which we have appropriated is general in its appli. 
| cation, and very judiciously adapted to its object. 

; ‘The importance of Mechanics’ Institutions may by 
powvel by reflecting, however hastily, upon their natura 
results. 

** To individuals they must be of the highest advantage, 
They enlighten the mind, and allure from sensual plea, 
sures to intellectual enjoyment. They supply an objec 
for the exercise of virtuous habits and well-directed men, 
tal activity. They make men better relatives and more 
useful citizens. ‘They show the value of practical inteljj, 
gence and purity of character. The emotions of the heart, 
as well as the powers of the mind, are thus directed and 
improved. Idle dissipation and mischievous propensitieg 
give way to nobler excitements. The man becomes wor, 
thy of the rank which he holds in creation. The social 
virtues find a foundation in his increased intelligence, 

** But they are not less worthy of consideration in g 
national point of view. Our pre-eminence as a country 
has been principally caused by our machinery and the 
skill and industry of our operatives. If we desire to retain 
our rank, we must not neglect the means by which it was 
acquired. Foreign competitors are not idle; they already 
rival, if not surpass us, in many branches of our manu. 
factures. We must keep the lead, or lose our national 
influence. How this can be effected better than by en. 
lightening our artisans, and promoting inventions and 
discoveries of extensive utility, it would, certainly, be dif, 
ficult to explain. In no way can this great object be 
attained so effectually or so easily as by establishing and 
encouraging Mechanics’ Institutions. 

“The recent and very disgraceful attempts to destroy 
machinery must be ascribed to ignorance. Well-informed 
operatives would never, in their distresses, be guilty of 
such atrocities. The mistaken notions which prompted 
the depredators could never have influenced the actions of 
— educated in Mechanics’ Institutions. The Jatter 

now too well their own interests, and the claims of the 
social compact. 

*© In oter countries much has been done to instruct the 
population ; and the effect is such as ought to awaken our 
attention and stimulate our efforts. In America, in Franee, 
in Switzerland, the maxim is admitted and acted upone 
that an intelligent people make a powerful country. 

**It is to men of humble birth and straightened re. 
sources that the world owes the greatest obligations, 
They have more stimulating motives than persons more 
easily circumstanced ; and, as they incur labour and con- 
quer difficulties from necessity at first, they find in the 
exercise of perseverance a pleasure, because it has become 
a habit. 

‘* This was the case with Franklin, ‘the man to whom 
two worlds lay claim ;’ who brought down the lightning 
of heaven, ascertained its nature, and forced it to yield to 
his control ; at whose bidding even the waves of the ocean 
subsided ;* who, in literature, in science, in politics, and 
in the affairs of ordinary life, left the impress of his mind 
upon almost every object which excited his attention. 

** Sir H. Davy, the philosopber who has irradiated mo- 
dern chemistry ; who extorted from nature, as if by the 
wand of an enchanter, principles and agencies which she 
had concealed since creation; whose magic lamp enables 
the bearer, in his subterraneous progress, to pass in safety 
through a medium of destruction ; who has given the best 
illustration of his own maxim, that ‘ nothing is impossible 
to genius, aided by industry;’ who was, in the pursuits 
in which he particularly excelled, his own instructor. 

** One of the greatest ornaments to the medical profes. 
sion was Jobn Hunter. Destitute of the advantages of an 
early education; occupied to an advanced age in a manual 
employment, he yet rose, by the vigour of his mind, to 
the head of one of the most difficult and important pro. 
fessions. He not only improved his favourite science, but 
showed how it might best be studied: the collection which 
he made fer his own use, and Jeft for that of others, was 
immense and invaluable: and he, who had to win his way 
through a thousand impediments, became, by his ardour, 








jowed up in oblivion, and a few hours of wanton 


rain, 2 showery. 


“** He made the experiment to calm the waves by means 
of oil, 
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determination, and success, the founder of a school of 


ical physiology. ’ 
ee. whose name will be as imperishable as the 


— 
= 
ON. Janet which bears it; an obscure individual and a 


tors would then be enabled, by the increased means, to 
carry on their operations with more effect; and thus the 
subscribers would, at the same time, be consulting their 
own interests and those of the Institution. Much might 
It is a 


foreigner § i 
~ Politely him 3 and — A P 2 an uncongenial pursuit: 
° to struggle for a maintenance in an uncongenial pursuit 5 
Pept showed, in his great astronomical and optical discoveries, 
behalf of B how much may ve achieved by the genius which can over- 
ortion we come difficulties, when happily united with the unbending 


1 matters; 
its appli. 
t. 


iS May be sources to the most splendid and useful purposes. In this 
ir natural respect he was a national benefactor. And yet it must be 
vantage regretted, that, in ng oe nace a = 
sual plea, siderable part of which is erived from the canals w nic 
an obj he contrived as well as constructed, no monument has 
cted = been raised to commemorate his merits and display the 
and sa pratitude of his country. . ‘ 
erie “Mr. Buckingham, whose eloquent lectures ia this 
_ intelli Institution excited so much enthusiasm, deserves to be 
the hear, mentioned with those illustrious men who have risen to 
noted and distinction in proportion to the difficulties with which they 
pene have had to contend. He is now struggling in the pursuit 
he oda of an object which must ‘lead to glory or a grave ;’ and, 
man 7 however we may admire, it will be for posterity to do jus- 
sion tice to his merits. ’ 
nina 66 It will not surely be conceived that these men would 

; ond not have been facilitated in their career by such prelimi. 

a nary instruction as Mechanics’ Institutions confer. There 
to retain may be, at the present time, minds in the bud which may 
ich it was rival in their development those that we have just men- 
y already tioned. Such men are an honour and a benefit to the 
ur manus H nation in which they appear; and it is policy in a nation 
national HH to nurture what it must be proud to possess. 
n by en. “An analogy subsists between the intellectual and the 
tons and H natural world. The growth of genius may be improved 
Y, be dif by proper cultivation. An occasional plant may, indeed, 
DoJect be HM rise to luxuriance spontaneously ; but this is not a reason 
hing and that the operations of the planter should be suspended. 


Arse regulated system. * As we sow, so shail we reap.” 

guilty af ** Mechanics’ Institutions have, therefore, strong claims 
rompted to the patronage of the public; and it is really surprising 
1ctions of that any necessity should have arisen for this appeal. But 
“he Jatter it is to be lamented that, at present, almost every source 


18 of the 


tru 

roe & be derived from the class of honorary subscribers. Other 

France, Places had, in this respect, furnished an example. The 

1 upones fg oUject is both benevolent and patriotic. * It blesseth him 

y. that gives, and him that takes.’ It effects much good by 

ened ree (2 Small sacrifice. It provides a practical education for 

igations, those who might otherwise want, and could usefully apply 

ms more Mts expands the sphere of virtue as well as of happiness ; 

and con. Me Cables individuals to contribute more largely to the wel- 

d in the (ate of themselves, their families, and the community ; 

; become 2" is thus rendered subservient to the civil purposes tor 
which society was originally formed, and, in part, even to 

1o whom [tie purposes for which religious estabiishments have been 

ightning instituted. 

‘yield to * An honorary subscriber of one guinea a year, while 

he ocean fhe has free access to all the lectures, is also qualified to be 

ics, and [elected a director; and he becomes, moreover, entitled, 

tis mind 

ion. bnoual meetings, in which officers are appointed, and laws 

ited moe Mand arrangements made tor the general regulation of the 

‘by the Milnstitution. Not only, therefore, has he the opportunity 

lich she (Of supporting the undertaking by his liberality, but of 

enables Meuiding its operations by his advice. 

n safety 

the best 

possible 

mere heir own best interests should have dictated. The me- 
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quaintance to participate with them in their studies. If 

y means 


without friends to encourage, or patrons to aid 


resolution to encounter them. ; 

+ [t was not Brindley’s fate to boast of illustrious ances- 
tors, or the felicities of a superior education. He made 
himself what he was. He might, indeed, be regarded as 
‘one of Nature’s journeymen,’ for he applied her re- 



















An abundant produce is the result of a liberal and well- 


from which the pecuniary supplies of the Institution were 
expected to flow appears to be dried up. ‘ 
“Tt seemed likely, at first, that much assistance would 


from i of hi scripti é : ; 
the time of his subscription, to take a part at the crouching at the heart of the flower, and come and go, as 


ed, during the greater part of his life, | system of co operation of which the advantages must be 


or the May Queen!” 


“It is also a subject of surprise and lamentation, that | Joye, and hope, aud golden happiness! and, brandishing 
persons belonging to the class for which the Institution | your crutch like a hawthorn bough laden with blossoms, 
as designed, have not given to it the attention which | you will actually dance round the room in an exstucy of 
wnt ] ; a joy. Do, we intreat you, read the ** May Queen.” But 

anics and artisans form but a comparatively small part | \y you are still wandering through the Lastern bowers of 
Bad ibers. Yet they would have found in the} jite, culling their roses, and listening to their songs,—it 

ucation which it offered a means of bencfiung them- | the iron hand of tue world has not yet grasped the chords 
of your spirit, nor the deformity 

‘“‘The subscribers who have in a proper spirit attached | bus!) planted its weary weight upon your breast,—oh, 
hemselves to the Institution, who appreciate the advan- | tien, gentle reader, (and the old good term ** gentle’’ can- 
ages and enjoyment which result from it, and who have | not be more fitly applied,) purchase immediately the small 
manifested a desire to promote its objects, have overlooked | book ** Sylvia, or the May Queen,” and make your youth 
he important contributions which they might make to it | really useful, by treasuring up, while it lasts, a string of 
by seeking every opportunity to induce their personal | swect jewels, to serve asthe rosary of declining Eld. 


have been, end may yet be done, in this way. 


manifest, and the result certain. In this case the good 
acquired is, unlike many other things, strengthened by 
its diffusion. ‘The more it is imparted, the more it accu- 
maulates. 

** In conclusion, it may be remarked that, every objec- 
tion which has yet been urged against Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions has been fully answered. The opponents of such 
establishments have for some time relapsed into silence, or 
contented themselves to whisper their suspicions. The 
eloquent detences of public education, by the Rev. Robert 
Hall, Lord Brougham, and others, have shown that every 
argument which has yet been brought against the under- 
taking, is founded upon weakness or error. 

** That these institutions are, in some cegree, liable to 
abuse, must be admitted. But they are in this respect 
only like every other contrivance of human wisdom. ‘The 
directors of the Manchester Institution, feeling the weight 
of this consideration, have, in every step of their progress, 
proceeded with all the circumspection of which they are 
capable. They are unconscious of any evils which have 
yet resulted, or which may result, from any of their 
measures. ‘That doubts may be entertained by some, and 
hostility felt by others, was to be expected, for, as it has 
been well observed by the greatest orator of our country, 
‘If any matter is to be postponed until a scheme be de- 
vised against which ingenuity, or ignorance, or caprice 
shall not raise objections, the affairs of human life must 
stand still.’”’ 
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SYLVIA, OR THE MAY QUEEN. 


4 LYRICAL DRAMA.—BY GEORGE DARLEY. 


~<a - 
Poems, strictly imaginative or fanciful, are not such as 
delight in the present day s—nor, on the contrary, do the 
correct delineations of human nature, and the unflattered 
pictures of common life, meet with that attention which 
they so completely deserve. A style of writing between the 
two has been fashionable; but its veign of popularity has 
gone by, and it is nolonger the only style. A vast nun. ber 
of singular characters have been created within the last 
twenty years, blending a dittle reality and probability with 
a huge mass of utter absurdity. Such, for instance, is the 
character of the Corsair !—for thou gh representing an arch 
villain, be differs diametrically trom that finished rascal, 
Iago; but then, Shakspeare and Byron were very different ! 
To prove that bold delineations of human nature, and un. 
flattered pictures of common life are not duly appreciated, 
(except by ** the fit, though few,”’) we need only take a 
glance at the writings of tuose two great men, Crabbe and 
Wordsworth. 
We have the pleasure this week of introducing to the 
notice of our readers, male and female, one of the very 
sweetest poems that ever was penned; one of the very 
brightest fountains that sparkle on Parnassus! But, it is 
a fairy-tale! a thorough-bred fairy-tale! [t 1s absolutely 
replete with fiction—but then, itis redolent of beauty! It 
is Just like a red rose weighed down with its own exquisite 
loveliness, and the thoughts that cover its pages are not a 
whit less delicious than the mysterious odours that lie 


the wind musically rises, or playfuliy falls! Gentle 
reader! if you have the misfortune to be antique, and pe- 
tulant into the bargain, do, we intreat you, read ** Sylvia, 
The fairies will play about your 
brain until you fall into Elysian dreams of boyhood, and 


ustToM (horrible incu- 


Did you ever read Drayton’s werks ?—You surely have. 


every English scholar loves them, and the sweet verses 
which sing their praises. ‘The more you have read, and 
the more sincerely you like the olden poetry of Britain, 
the more you will appreciate the merits of Mr. Darley’s 
little book ; for it is quite an antique—and worth all the 
old China in Lancaster! But it is not free from defects. 
Those parts of the May Queen which have reterence to the 
Infernal Genii, are the least pleasing ;—-and, next to 
them, the numerous passages engrossed by the vulgar 
tibaldry of low-bred minds and shallow intellects. Much 
of the description in the former is of a sooty and sulpbur- 
ous character—and the wit of the latter is seldom acute, 
and, still less frequently, refined. When Humour be- 
comes obtuse, it is pitiable, and when mean, it is dis- 
gusting. 
But our limits will permit us neither to give an analysis 
of the fable, nor to extract numerous passages from the 
** May Queen.” Such as we shall present to our readers 
are taken at random,—chiefly from among the songs, and 
are chosen, not so much on account of their superiority to 
the rest, as because they are short. 
The first is surely a very delicate strain of music, and 
reminds us of the dialogue between a Sylvan and an Hour, 
in Campion’s Masque of ** Night end the Hours,” 
although the modern lines are the most beautiful. 
Stephania.—Hark! hark! O hark! what measures play 
So sweet, so clear, yet far away! 
Roselle. —W hence 1s the Music?—who can say? 
Jacintha.—’Tis like the crystal sound of wells 
Betrampled by the sparkling rain! 
Stephanta.—Or dew-drops fall’n on silver bells 
That tingle o’er and o’er again! 
1st Girl.—'Tis in the air! 
2d Girl,—’Tis under ground ! 
3d Girl.— Tis every where ! 
4th Girl—The magic sound! 
Aul,—Wush,oh hush! and let us hear! 
’Tis too beautiful to fear! 





(Here follows a strain of exquisite poetry, but it is too 
long for quotation.) 
SONG. 

Beautiful Glen !—let the song of a Rover 

Awake the sweet Echo that lies on thy hill; 
Let her say what I say of thy beauty twice over, 

And still as I praise, let her mimic me still¢ 

[Ecno. 


Beautiful Glen of sweet groves and sweet bowers !— 
My voice is unworthy to praise thee alone; 
Let all thy sweet birds tell to all thy sweet flowers 
The tale that I teach them in words of their own 
(Binps. 
Beautiful Glen of the white-flowing Torrent! 
If spirit or Nymph be grown vocal again; 
Let her tune her sweet voice to the roll of thy current, 
And mock me with murmuring—Beautiful Glen! 
[Voice within—* BeautiruLt GLEN.”} 


SONG. 
The streams that wind amid the hills, 
And lost in pleasure, slowly roam, 
While their deep joy the valley fills, 
E’en these will leave their mountain home! 
So may it, love, with others be, 
But | will never wend from thee! 


The leaf forsakes its parent spray, 
The blossom quits the stem as fast; 
The rose-enamoured bird will stray, 
And leave his eglantine at last! 
So may it, love, with others be, 
But I will never wend from thee! 





Is not the following stanza quite in the manner of the old Ballads 


Say why does that young rose redden? 
And why is that lily so pale? 
O, she is a new-married maiden, 
And shea maid left to wail! 
Morgana, Queen of the Fairtes thus speaks to Floretta. 
“ Thou art the Queen of Flowers, and lov’st to tend 
Thy beauteous subjects, Thou dost spread thy wing 
Between the driving rain-drop and the rose, 
Sheltering it at thy cost. @ve seen thee stand, 
Drowning amid the fields, to save a daisy, 
And with warm kisses keep its sweet life in' 
The shrinking violet thou dost cheer; and raise 
The cowslip’s drooping head; and once did’st cherish 
In thy fond breast a snowdrop dead with cold, 








ach subscriber could bring but one friend, the income of | And old Herrick’s dainty measures—you are acquainted 
he Institution would at once be doubled ; and the direc-! with them, are you not? 


As for Shakspeare’s fairies, 





E’en till thy cheek grew paler than its own !” 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, if tt be good, 

Must love one another as cousins in blood: 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 

Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 
DIET OF CHILDREN. 

Weaning may be mentioned among the primary and 
predisposing causes of that debility of frame which in- 
duces weakness of the lower limbs, curvature of the leg- 
bones, &c. The tender stomachs of infants are with diffi- 
culty reconciled to the change of food consequent on weane 
ing, and the powers of digestion mainly depend on the 
well-being of the functions of respiration. In this and 
other large towns, children are from necessity too much 
confined within the house ; and when they do breathe the 
open air, it has not that purity which 1s, perhaps, of greater 
importance at this early age than at any other. The di- 
gestive system not being supported as it should be by the 
respiratory, the stomach of an infant which could digest 
the ulready animalized food received from its mother is in- 
capable of extracting nutriment from a more crude ali- 
ment ; the consequence is, that there are few children who 
do not suffer more or less from this change of diet. The 
most general rules that can be given with regard to the 
diet of infants are, that, for the first five or six months 
after birth, they should have nothing more than the milk 
of a healthy nurse; that about this period they should 
have in addition some light farinaceous food, as arrow- 
root, baked flour, powdered biscuit, &c. The stomach is 
thus gradually prepared for the total separation of the 
child frou: its mother, which should always take place 
from the age of nine to twelve months. When the child 
has teeth, it should have some of its food in a solid state, 
but as a general rule, until it has all its primary teeth 
animal food should not be allowed ; although there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule, and especially in large towns, where 
the digestive organs are not strong enough to extract ade- 
quate nutriment but from animal food. In all weakly 
children, or those in whom there is a tendency to any ac- 
quired or hereditary constitutional disorder, the most mi- 
nute attention should be paid, net only to the kind of 
food, but to the regularity of 1ts meals. So far as health 
is concerned, the stomach is the most important organ of 
the body; every disorder of early age begins with derange- 
ment of this organ, and these occur at the very earliest 
moment of its existence. Even before birth the health of 
the child may be injured; if the mother’s mode of living 
has been injudicious, the child will be born weakly, and 
the stomach partaking of the general debility, and being 
the first organ to be called into action, will show signs of 
derangement as soon as it takes in i 4 supply of food. 
Hence the flatulence, screaming fits, &c. of intants ; and a 
pretty fair conclusion can be drawn of the future health of 
the child from the circumstances of its earliest infancy.— 
Mr. Beal on Deformities. 








chase, and soon gains on the fish-hawk ; each exerts his | 


utmost to mount above the other, displaying in these ren- 
contres the most elegant and sublime aérial evolutions, 
The uncncumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is just on 
the point ot reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden 
scream, probably of despair and honest execration, the 
latter drops his fish; the eagle, poising himself for a mo- 
ment, as if to take a more certain aim, descends like a 
whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, 
and bears his ill-gotten booty away to the woods.” 





MISCELLANIES. . 


SEA SERPENT AT BOOTHBAY. 
— a 
(From the Portland Daily Courier.) 








If there are any who still are incredulous as to the ex- 
istence of an enormous sea-monster on our coast, we think 
the following narrative must remove their doubts. We 
have been satisfied on the subject ourselves for years, but 
this is the strongest testimony we have ever met with. We 
know well the place described, and the witnesses, and can 
warrant the accuracy of their statements. The editor of 
the Wiscasset Yankee, who went from Wiscasset te Booth. 
bay on purpose to get a correct statement of the facts, gives 
them as follows :— 

He was first seen, this year, on Sabbath last, by Mr. 
Chandler, the keeper of the light in the harbour; but on 
Tuesday last, the nearest and most accurate view of this 
monster was had, we have ever heard of. This was from 
a northerly point in the western harbour so culled, very 
near the dwelling of Marshall Smith, Esq. As he passed 
slowly by this and another small point of land, nearly 
parallel from the same shore, there was a better op- 
portunity of examining his length than was ever before 
ifforded, more particularly as he passed very moderately 
within sixty feet of one of those points where Mr. Smith 
and his brother were standing to inspect him. He also 
passed and repassed several times within about 150 feet of 
Mr. Smith's wharf, where ten or twelve men were viewing 
him. As we were on the very spot, and the different 
points at which his length was estimated, and as he was 
again seen the very morning we arrived, the public may 
rest assured, that the length of this monster, as estimated 
by ten or twelve respecteble citizens of Boothbay under 
the circamstances named, cannot be so very remote from 
the truth. 

We are well aware that the imagination may picture an 
animal of almost any length or size when excited by such 
an incentive as curiosity, (for there could be no fear in 
this case;) but here curissity had been in seme measure 
allayed by the previous views of this ** monster,” and some 
who saw him.concentrated all their observations to the 
single point of comparing him with some object on shore, 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE WHITE HEADED OR BALD EAGLE. 


The following picturesque and eloquent description of 
this magnificent bird is taken from Wilson's American 
Ornithology, which has been judiciously reprinted in Con. 
stable’s Miscellany, and copiously quoted in an elegant 
and useful work, the Menagerie, published under the 
sanction of the Zoological Society :— 

** Elevated on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree 
that commands a wide view of the neighbouring shore and 
ocean, he (the eagle) seems calmly to contemplate the mo- 
tions of the various feathered tribes that pursue their busy 
avocations below; the snow-white gulls slowly winnowing 
the air; the busy tringw coursing along the sands; trains 
of ducks streaming over the surtace; silent and watchful 
cranes, intent and wading; clamorous crows; and all the 
winged multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast 
liquid magazine of nature. High over all these hovers 
one whose action instantly arrests his whole attention. By 
his wide curvature of wing, and sudden suspension in air, 
he knows him to be the fish hawk, settling over some de. 
voted victim of the deep. His eye kindles at the sight, 
and, balancing himself with half-opened wings on the 
branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid as an arrow 
trom heaven, descends the distant object of his attention, 
the roar of its wings reaching the ear as it disappears in 
the deep, making the surges foam around! At this mo. 
ment the eager looks of the eagle are all ardour; and, 
levelling his neck tor flight, he sees the fish-hawk once 
more emerge, struggling with his prey, and mounting in 
the air with screams ef exultation. These are the signals 





for our bero, who, launching into the air, instantly gives 





by ing which they could give the public some- 
thing more satisfactory than the various discordant re- 
ports of what has been considered a ** Sea Serpent.” 

No one of those who saw him would make oath that he 
was under 150 feet, but most of them would be willing to 
testify under oath that his length could not be less thar, 
200 teet. Of his size no very accurate estimate could be 
made, as only parts of his body, from his undulating 
motions, could be seen at a time. No part of it, 
however, appeared larger than a common hogshead. 
All agree as to this, and his general form which 
resembled that of an ee! more than any other animal 
known. His colour was so distinctly seen, as the 
sun was shining on him, that there was no difference 
of opinion—it was brown on the back, and yellow-brown 
on the belly. All agreed that there were no bumps on his 
back; but his undulating motions in swimming were like 
those of a leech or blood-sucker, which gave to his back 
precisely the appearance of the bumps hitherto described by 
those who have seen him. The shape of his head, which 
was most distinctly seen, was compared to a snake’s—flat 
on the top, and tapering before and behind. Although of 
such immense length, he made several very short and 
quick turns; from which may be inferred his body cannot 
be large in circumference. His head and tail in one of 
these turns appeared within less than twenty feet of each 
other, neither dorsal nor lateral fins could be discovered 
by any one. : 

What astonished us most, was the boldness of this mon- 
ster; for even after he had been glutted with shoals of 
Manhaden, which he had evidently chased in, and was de- 
vouring with great avidity, and when he appeared sluggish, 
a Mr. Webber put off in a boat to have a still nearer in- 
spection, when he turned, made towards the boat imme- 
diately, and followed it very nearly to the shore. 
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TO OUR READERS. 

We have just discovered that the Kaleidoscope parcels 
directed to several towns have of late not been received by 
our subscribers, owing to a circumstance over which we 
have no control, and which, indeed, we had not antici. 
pated.—Unless some means can be devised for the regular 
delivery of the parcels to which we advert, the conse. 
quences will be ynpleasant to cur friends, and serious to 
us. The cause of recent disappointments is the discon. 
tinuance of several of the coaches by which our parcels 
were forwarded. The Liyerpool and Manchester Railroad 
has greatly disconcerted the arrangement of the roads, and 
we must seek out for some other modes of conveyance, 
In a very short time we shall be able to ascertain whether 
we can resume our former regularity of delivery, or whee 
ther we must reluctantly break up the long-subsisting 
connexion with those readers so situated as to be affected 
by the cause we have just stated. 





ANNIHILATION, 

The following passage 1s trom a charge delivered to the 
clergy of Bath and Wells, at a visitation of the diocese in 
May and June last. On such a subject it is not be ex. 
pected that any thing very original can be advanced ; but 
we think our readers will admire the beauty and force of 
the subjoined passage, which brings to our recollection the 
following lines of our Milton, on annihilation: 

For who would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity? 

To perish,—rather swallowed up and lost— 

In the wide tomb of uncreated night. 
_. The mind of man shrinks from, and dreads the 
idea of, annihilation. It leoks with fond and anxious 
hope to future and brighter scenes; to a reunion with 
those we have loved upon earth made saints in heaven. 
Surely then we are justified in believing that a God of all 
power and of all justice would not have implanted in our 
souls this aspiration after, this longing for, immortality, 
if it were a state we are never destined to attain. This 
feeling, then, which gives life a charm; which is the 
parent of noble thought and action; this, cannot be the 
groundless vision of the fancy: an expectation which 
never is to be realized—a desire which never can be grant. 
ed. Far more consistent is it even with the deductions 
of our reason alone to believe that the hope of burstin 
the bands of death und triumphing over the King a 
Terrors is an instinct which will lead to its own fruition; 
that it isa link which unites earth to heaven,—an anti- 





cipation which may render us more fit partakers of those 


joys that are to be revealed.” 
aS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 














Memoir oF Prince Lroro.p.—aAs this Prince, now King, 
stands at present very conspicuously in the gaze of man- 
kind, we intend to publish in the next Kaleidoscope a Sketch 
of his Life from Part 28 of the National Portrait Gallery. 
We shall not defer its publication, as it will be more 
apropos whilst he is King, and as he may notlong continue 
in that high station. We never enter into politics in the 
Kaleidoscope; but we shall venture to say that, in the pre 
sent state of Europe, we do not think Leopold’s throne 
worth two year’s purchase. 

TRAVELLING Mumoranpa.—We have in reserve for the next 
Kaleidoscope, No. V1. of the Travelling Memoranda, pub 
lished in the Liverpool Advertiser. 

MANCHESTER MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION.—AS We are not cef- 
tain that Mr. John Davies is in the constant habit of seeink 
the Kaleidoscope, we shall feel-obliged to any Manchester 
friend who will be so kind as to inform tha gentleman 
that we have given a place in our work toa considerabl 
portion of his address to the Manchester Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, 

DISAPPOINTMENT OF CoUNTRY SuBscRIBERS.—Those friends 
who reside in places where there has of late been a great 
irregularity in the arrival of the Kaleidoscope, or a tota 
stoppage in the delivery, are respectfully requested to 
peruse a short editorial note on this subject, which heads 
this column. 








————— : ——— 


Printed, published, and sold. every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
Establishment, Lora-street, Liverpool. 
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